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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY A. C. HANFORD 
Harvard University 

Public Opinion. By Walter Lippmann. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1922. Pp. x, 427.) 

Graham Wallas began the preface to his very significant book, The 
Great Society, as follows: "Dear Walter Lippmann, This book develops 
the material of that discussion-course (Government 31) which you 
joined during my stay at Harvard in the spring of 1910." And he con- 
cluded: "I send it to you in the hope that it may be of some help when 
you write that sequel to your Preface to Politics for which all your 
friends are looking." 

Shortly thereafter Lippmann's Drift and Mastery appeared, a sequel 
undoubtedly and an admirable book, but not exactly that sequel which 
Wallas had in mind. Then came the war with its diversion of men of 
letters into new and strange activities. Presently Lippmann found 
himself an officer in the military intelligence service, with the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time to put his political theories to the test. While 
the Bolsheviks were bombarding the German home-defences with the 
latest opinions "made in Russia," he was helping to drench the front- 
line trenches with the best of American-made opinion. He had become 
in truth a manufacturer of opinion, distributing his product with the 
stolid zeal of one who controls the market for a well-advertised brand 
of soap or chewing-gum. "Those who can, do; those who can not, 
teach." Lippmann could, and did. But unlike many doers, Lipp- 
mann can tell how he does it. Hence his present book, Public Opinion, 
the true sequel, for which Wallas and his other friends have confidently 
waited, to the early Preface to Politics. 

Lippmann has followed through the lead which Wallas originally 
opened up in his Human Nature in Politics. Unlike the general run of 
post-bellum volumes by late combatants, his is not a record of experiences 
but an analysis of ideas, illumined doubtless, as readers of his prelimi- 
nary essay, Liberty and the News, will have anticipated, by his war 
experiences but founded upon his earlier studies in political science. 
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For Lippmann is a Platonist. He begins with a reference to Plato's 
theory of ideas. He closes with an endorsement of Plato's plea for a 
government of philosopher-kings. The modern philosopher-king, 
however, is to be no superswordsman, like Plato's selected guardians, 
but a kind of superstatistician. 

Many modern Platonists seem to misunderstand the other great 
fountain of political theory, Aristotle. Lippmann quotes Aristotle 
only once, and then he quotes Aristotle's defence of slavery only to 
condemn it. But it is possible to understand Aristotle's defence of 
slavery, not as a feeble attempt to justify the then existing institution, 
but as a radical attack upon it. For Aristotle justifies the enslavement 
only of those whom nature has designed for slavery, and it is clear that 
he did not deem these identical with the actual slaves of his time. 
So today the existing wage system can be justified, if at all, only upon 
the Aristotelian logic. But the critic must not disparage the work of 
the Platonist on the ground that he is not an Aristotelian. Lippmann's 
is a true masterpiece. It will give much aid and comfort to all teachers 
of political science, and there will be no fairer test of the quality of their 
instruction than to ascertain whether their pupils find the reading of it 
a pleasurable and a profitable exercise. 

The author's concern is primarily with the sources and process of for- 
mulating public opinion rather than with its content or manner of ex- 
pression. If space permitted it would be interesting to compare his 
definition and treatment with earlier discussions by Bryce, Dicey and 
Lowell, and the more recent work of A. B. Hall on Popular Government. 
Bryce and Lowell are quoted, but there is no reference to Dicey. 

A. N. Holcombe. 

Harvard University. 

The Conduct of American Foreign Relations. By John Mabry 
Mathews. (New York: The Century Company. 1922. Pp. 
xi, 353.) 

Foreign relations have so long been a subject for historical treatment 
that this volume by Professor Mathews breaks new ground. The 
purpose of the work is to consider the foreign relations of the United 
States from the standpoint of political science. A great number of 
topics have been arranged with sound judgment and discussed in an 
interesting manner. One should not be disappointed if he does not 
find the finished style that marks the volumes of Trescot or the fullness 



